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FOREWORD 



Learning How to Tgach: Processes , Effects , and Criteria 
^speaks primarily to teacher educatbrs Who ar.e respoEsible for 
designing and conducting preservice teacher educatiofi programs, i 
and also to those professionals who carry responsibility , for 
inservice education of tepchers. Other prof eisionais concerned - ' > 
with educatiojial 'personnel development may also find' it valuable. 

Th'e author skillfully analyzes the prdce'ssBS that can be 
used 'to assist prospective or , practicing teacher's -to acquire or 
modify their teachi^ng skills. - He cautions, however, that .the 
retention and- use of new skills cannot be • assumed.. He encourages 
new approaches to the development of .teaching skills, and- 
attempts to clarify what investigators must take into account to 
enrich educational research. 

The crearinghouse is indebted to David H. Gliessman .for- thi s 
contribution to educational literature. . Dr . Gliessman is 
directar of the Center for Development in"Teacher Bducati'an at 
Indiana University in Bloomington. Acknowledgment is due' also to 
.the Clea¥ingh04JS« editor , "Sharon G. Boardman, fdr her diligent 
work inr«*eeing the manuscript through to publication. 

■ ■ . V . ■ . ' .■ - ' : ^ 

■ ' ; KAR,L MASSANARI ' ^ 

' , .Director, ERIC Clearinghouse . ' 

- ' ■ 9^ Teacher Education. 
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In writing this monograph, my first purpose is to describe' 
what we as jea^her educators know- -as well as the limits of what 
we don't know--abput acquijClng teaching skills. For some time^ 
It has been my impression Thai tekcher educators^ may be'both 



unnecessarily restricted In their conceptions of how to improve 
teaching performance, a*d unnecessarily. lacking in confidence 
that teaching performance can be - impr-oved . ^ 
- In completing a recent revdew^f the teacher tra'iniag 
literature, I' became aware that we ha>/e far greater resources to 
.bring to bear on the improvement of teaching than is often 
assumed.- At the same time, it is cleat 'that the research on ways 
of acquiring teaching skills has not been as productive as it 
might hffve been. Investigators have tended to address a limited 
number of teaching skills that have' been relatively easy to 
S.ssess, but that have not reflected the most complex aspects of 
teaching. Thus, we know less than we should about acquiring more 
complex teaching' skills. My second purpose in these pages is to 
suggest some steps to help correct this imbalance in the ' 
research . . 

A few words about the nature of the literature on which I 
have drawn s/Hould lend perspective to the disfcussion that 
follows. That literature has consisted of- Studies of both 
preservlce and insetvice teacher training and of ways of ' 
effecting chan'ge ^n teacher behavior. Theip studies were 
conducted ^sometimes in laboratory settings (for example, 
■ microteaching) and sometimes in classroom-settings-. In'^ large 
proportion of studies, instructional or training methods were 
.used to develop teachini skills or to produce changes in teaching 
performance (for example, .through training films or simulated 
practice}. In a smaller proportion , Of studies, some, kind of 
intervention (for example, videotape recordings of a teacher's 
performance) was arranged to influence performance in the natural 
classroom setting. | 

Despite these variations in setting and procedure, a common 
theme characterizes these empi^rical' studies: In each, a teaching 
skill was I specif ied, an attempt was made to develop oT influence 
th$t skill, and the Results of such tralning-or intervention were 
evaluated objectively. The" ultimate question was always, "Can or 
does the teacher "exhibit the skill after training or after a 
planned intervention?" CHangesTn teacher exp'e'b-tation, 
self -cortcept , attitudes, and knowledge, although unquestionably 
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Important from other poirits of view, have .not been considerad In 
the .studies this author has researched. 

\ In describing ways of acquiring or modifying teaching 
skills.^ M have chosen to speak^of ''processes of 'learning how to 
te#ch'V rather than, for example, methods of training or 
instfuctlonal technique. There are two rea&ons for this choice 
of terminology* First, to speak of processes of acquiring or 
changing' teaching skills is sufficiently broad terminoltfgy. to ' 
cover the varied approaches to that taSk. ' As will be';seen in the 
discussion that follows, teaching skills can be developed ;or 
modified through methods that are markedly different' from 
training in the usual \sense of that ter.m or from conventional 
instruction. Skills;can be i©odlf lecf, for example , through — - 
o^bservation or reihf orcement , Vie^fing the task of acquiring or 
.modifying skills as a process of learning those skills . ^ 
encompasses the latter two approa^ros as well as the use of 
training or ins^truct Ion . 'Seaond, speaking of processes of 
learning r^her than methods pf training places the motvve and 
locus of change directl^ upon the learner, whether that learner 
is a teacher trainee or an experienced teacher. In professional 
development, that should be the case. The place of the teacher, 
educator, the supervising teacher, or the inservice instructor, 
on the other hand, is to under^stand and deliberately arrange for 
these pnocesses. ^^^^ ^ / ^ ^ . 

It is my hope that . the present monograph will both/encourage 
new- approaches to develdping teacfiing ski lis in teacher education 
programs, and clarify what investigators must take into account' 
to enrich the research on teacher training in the future. 

DAVID H: GLIBSSMAN 
Intiiana University 
%^ Broomington , 
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LEARNING HOW TO .TEACH: PROCESSES^ EFFECTS^ AND CRITERIA 



. In this^ m'qno graph, learning tiow to teach refers to acquiring 
presantatioif, discussion, manageTnent , supportive, and othir Ttlndf 
.of skills that are necessary part of classroom in^structioni * 
,Teaphing; Itself , of course, ,is much broader', involA/ing sfelectlon 
and planning of content, evaluation, advisement, ajid even . 
administration, but in the final analysis, teacheri must perforra': 
It is performance with which the monograph is conceWied. ' 

Two reasons support such a focus. First, classroom 
instruction rejn^ins by far 'the most common mode of teaching, and 
.accumulating .evidence shows that how a teacher conducts classroom 
instruction dofls influence pupil achievement. For example, a 
teacher's ski llsaM^ behavio^and in using 

direct instruction M achievemenT' at the 

elementary levels CGocfd , 1979} . Second, a - substant ial part of the 
systematically gathefed, evidence on the effectiveness of 
different training mit'hods in teacher education has focused on 
the acquisition of crassroom instruct idnal skills. Thmt evidence' 
both provides the basis for and sets limits on empirical 
knowledge about teacher training. ^ However, with care one can * 
generalize to instructional skills and practices that are similar 
,in form- If not in content to the skills typically addressed in ■ 
studies of teacher training. Although, as we shall see, th'e' 
skills are not. generally identical to the' skills emphasized in 
studies of teaching effectiveness, their forms are similar in' 
that both tend to bp interactive . ' Thus, the leaf ning processes ^ 
considered in this, monograph can be expected, to apply- a^aerieral 
set ©f intejacxim^cla&sro&m-rmii.^: 

— learning how to teach in tHls sense has been 
assumed to occur through practicums. Internships, student 
teaching, and similar practical experiences, even though evidence 
of their .effects on teaching performance is decidedly limited 
(Elliott 1978; Zeichner 1978). It would be naive to contend that 
expeTience is unnecessary, as, experi-ence' is necessary at least .to 
try out the skill's one has acquired and at most to refine one's 
tot«l pe.r>formance as a teacher. However', to learn how to teach 
.from, experience alone is far too .unce-rtain"; -no evidence suggests . 
that experience alone improves teaching, and some evidence 
suggests that it does not CClark, Snow, and Shav'el son 1975- Gaae ■ 
and Berliner 1979). ' ^ . , t 

Ample evidence, .ofi" the o'ther hand shows that teaching • 
skills caA, be learned /and teaching performance modified through' ' 
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methods that provide .for control and guidan ce of experience. For- 
example, midl^oteaching/ which^^ a way oCTcontrolling experience 
by_ simpirfying it; protocol films and .videotaped replays^ which " 
make it possibly to focus on specif ic aspects of ejcperience; snd ^ 

:^irticourseSs which provide for both^ocus and dbntroly ar^ among 
the^methods that are known to Influence teaching performance. 
Although the /specific methods and mater ials that have been - 
successfully used are extrenrely Varied, however , they appear to 
depend for their effectiveness on a. few training or instructional 
elements CGliessman 1980) , : . ! .• 

The first tasH'of this monograph is to' identify these 
/training el^ements ind descri the learning processes they imply- 
At . the same time^ evidence of the effects of these processes on 
teaching performance will be described or summarized. ; Several 
advantages accompany a summary analysis of this kind. First, it 
should pfrovlde a helpful perspective on the numerous training ' : - 
procedures^ and. materials that have; beeh effectively used with > 
preservice and ins§rvice teachers^.: Such a perspective should be_ 

^ of assistance in the ^designs -of both training and training 
materials, ^ Second, the analysis ^ay help researchers identify 
questions about the acquisition *of teadhing skills on which . 
evidence is most needed. Third^^ thi,s analysis should suggest 
that,, there are different procteSTes through which one can learn ^ " 
how to teach or how-to ImproveV one * s teaching. It is obvious 
that these prodessf's are hot really separable^ because in 
learning how to teach, asm learning how= to do anything, a * 
learner acts , in an integrated way. However^ each pFoeess ' 

/suggests a different focus , different point of departure and 
emphasis*, in acquiring teaching skilTs;. What can be gained by 
combining the processes in a training sequen^ce is. a question for 

-fPatep^ in this monograph. ' * ^ 

/ Inevitably, what we know aboa£ learnijig how to teach* is 
liMted. Evidence of the effects of training typically has been 
sought. in the occurrence or incidence of one or more relatively 
simple skills. Few studies have; i^ed/ qualitative criteria or 
emphasized aomplex skill s^^^^ that have done ^so are 

reported by Good and Brophy 1974; Moore , Scha^t , and Fritzges 
1978; Perlberg and Bar-On 1980). Thus while the processes.to be 
^e^ATibed appear to be as applicable to the ^acquisition oF^ 
complex skillSvas they are. to the acquisition ^of simple skills, 
most of .tlje evidence pertains to the latter . 'The second t8i.sk of ' 
this monograph is to cal 1^ atteht ion to th problem' of criteria, - 
although the problem" is tfoi^ discussed with the thoroughness it ^- 
deserves and only a few of its dimensibns are noted. 

Finally, by way of clarlf idation, it should be emphasized . 
that the followirig processes are as cancerned with 'the 
improvement of teaphing as they are with the acquisition of . 
teaching skills. Bmpirlcal studie^s in teacher training , have been 

,co\pductfd about as often with experienced as with inexperienced 
teachars and- with equally positive effects . This \^iter views 
lear^ning how to teach as a^ continuous task; that , one riever 
perfects, it is a primary challeng.e \^of teaching. 



'/■^■■■■^ Processes m Learning Hoi^ to. T^ach - ^ 

* From the point .of view. of a learner or trainee, t,he ^ 
processes, to be described are ways of developing, ModiEyirig, or . 
refining teaching performances Even those processes that are * 
primarily observational or conceptual^ should be closely connected 
to ongoing teaching performance* In the pages thrt follow, the H 
writer occasionally uses the phrase ''acquire a teacjhing skill" to^ 
deicribe one way in which tliese processes can influence teaching 
performance: ejtablishing a teachings behavior that may not ha^e 
been exhibited previously. As this paper postula*tes, teaching 
be4iaviors or skills (the latter term refers to a specific 
te^hing behavior that is used deliberately, to achieve a 
sp^ifled instructional ^outcome) can be acquired perceptually as 
wel^^j as through^ overt per|ormancf. The terft o£ skill . . ' V 
acquisition, however, is always the trainee or learner's ability 
to exhibit the skilly itself,. 

In studies of teacher training, performance is frranged in 
the laboratory and in the classroom about equally often, \This 
distiriction is important to some , crl tics who view the former as , 
less realistic and demanding. However, this writer ' believes , on 

^the basis of experience in training ^veteran teachers ,i tMt . 
^ teachljig in either setting is Sufficiently. cQmplex to test one's 
ability to perform^ Both settings prbvlde valid inf ormat ion , to 
the trairter or iiivestigator 'on the effects of trailing. The , 
problem comes In applyinj^ skill s acqui red in a laboratory sett ing 

sto the classroom; this significant problem will be discussed ' . 
later < " . . I 

" ■ , ^ ■ ^ / ' ■ - ' - . ' ^ ■ , ' _ - ■ ■ ^ . 

Learning Jhrough Obse r vation ■ ■ ' ^ ~ — ^^ 

__;__Jhe_adage , -"We^teffch we were taughty*'^ contains a large / 
kernel of truth. Human ■beings . clearly have the capacity for 
learning from observing others. Evidence shows that people 
atquir©; complex social and emotional behaviors on the basis of 
"modeling" o¥ imitation CBandura and Walters 1;963),; Qther 
evidence shows that people can acquire general; patterns of f'^; 
physical skill from watchliig skTlled performers (Trave 19735, ' 
Thes^ f^w examples lllyUStr^te that different forms of behaviors 
are acquired OT modified thrbugh.dbservatlonal learniflg, 

; . In the case of teaching/ effects of observational learning 
are reflected in the Influence of a cooperating teacher on the 
attitudes and behaviprs of a student teacher , a well-dooftmerited 
phenom^hon CSmitir 1977j teichner 1978), Smith cited evidence 
that student teachers become less open in t^ieir attitudes when 
they work with cooperating teacher^ who are themselves low in 
openness. It is improbable that such changes in attitude result 
from direct instruction; more likely the influence is conveyed^ 
through the modeling effect of the critic teacher * s' behavior , In 
addition 'to the attitudes, behaviors of student ^reachers also are ■ 
influenced by modeling. In a study of classroom appl icat i on of 
skills acquired .through mi croteaching, Copeland (1977) f ound .that 

, • , ■ *■ ■ ' 



a questioning skill was morfi likely to be used by a student 
tgacher ^when that^ student ' s critic teache modeled ,the ; ^/i, 

queStipifing skill in his or her own bpha^vior/ ^ Jf^ 

. ^ Both good and bad effects were present in thesr studies^^n 
the sense that co:oper at ing*' teach can and do model . b&haviJors 
that^^ professionally^ both desirable 'and ^ ^^-^ 

uhdesirabie. Jhe apprentice relationsM of a student teacheT/to 
a cooperating teacher i in turn, ^may increase ^.^e^ li^^TThobd that 
attttudes and behaviorsvwill be ;imitated arrespectl ve , of their 
professional v^alue , vThus i i t ls\unwlse for the teacher educator > 
to depend oh observatipnal. learning that^ occurs iti unselected . . 
classrodm ejcp^rlena^ to 'obt&l'n resulSg that art wantedv ; . / 
.To achieve, some control^ver whar^l s learned ^ N ^ 

, observatlonally^ tbacher educators must begin by gaining ccmtrol 
,dy>er the models or examples 'that are observed/ An eff relent: way 
/^to increase control over a learni,ng experienjce is throqfih\the^ use 
of film or videotape^* Substant iaJL ©videnGe in human learning ^ 
affirms *that quite complex social behaviors can be acquired 
through filmed. models (Bandura 1965) . ^ The same ought to be jft^ue, 
of teaching "behaviors or skills^ and limited evidence supports/ 
that expectation/ * ; ? 

It Is common practice to Incorpora^te models or examples^ 
_ generally portrayed on film or videotape / to teacher traint^ 
materials and procedures* A familiar-exaiA)le is the "model^ film'* 
in a mlnic^urse showing the skills to be jacqulred through, later ' 
practice (Borg et al . 1970>; ^ Studies o|f training based oh the 
minicourse and similar methods regularly r^^^rjt--changes-lii - 
teaching performance jGll^ssmafllM^ is reasonable to. 

' assume tha^t; in :t studies , observational learijing combined \ 
with prac^i^£e to contribute to that change dn performance* Both 
indirect and direct evidence suppprts thl s 'assumption.'" It has*^,^ 
been found that the med rum film, audiotape , print — usfd , to ■ 

. present a model or example affects skill acquisition CTurney et 
' al, 1973) ■ Although , evidence fands to support tlie use of filmed 
or videotaped models, t ha t - av 1 d en c e ^s incohsistent ; different . 
media may be ^oje appropriate for different kinds of skills or 
stages of training. Regardless of the inconsistency, the facF 
remains that the effects of ^t^aj,n have tended to differ when 

.models or examples are presented through media* This fsi^t 
suggests that models or exampi^s are important parts of training. 
Along with Isach indirect evidence, -^t least one study * ^ 
directly supports' the assumption that observational learning 
contributed to change in tfaching' per f ormance * Koran, Snow^ ari^ 
McDonald (19Z13 '^'otind that wlthoiut, th:e use of ^ filmed^or printed* 
models, Iabd?>tory practiqe failed to produce chsmge in a ^ 
questioning skill In a g^oup of teaching int^^ns* / 

^;The most critical te^t of pbsefN^atlpnal effect s ^n teaching 

performance is to exclude practice ^as part of training and to u§e 
ffledels or examples alone as the medium of instruction, ' For % * 

'example,' Lange^ (1971) showed ^tKat a brief film of a teadher ,^ j 
modeling an indirect .or student-centered teaching style 
influenced the performance of a group of preservice teachers j - 
toward greater use of an ihdi rect style . This result is o$ ! 
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■intertst because ,a#highl>c efficient, simplified training method 
■ achieved change -in an aspect -of .teachin:g. that customarily has 
been attacked, through^xtend^d practic6^«tBdndi 1970) or . through 
CFlartders'?97|^ highly complex, observation category system- 

^""P^^^^^^l vf -"-^ Lange' s: study, it is necessai-y to 

conside^re carefruliy^ the ctoiTcept =of iiidiirect influence as 

J>?«f^^J^t:and.Lartge adopted it. . According to FUnders 
vandirect-'influencr t^^^^^^ four teachini behaviors- 

. acceding feelings., givirit.,.^^^^ or encouragement,, accepting or 

-jgsing.;.student ideas, and askThg^questions. At least two of thes 
v'^haviocs.= ;giving Dr^alsevand, asking quest ions --aril" common human 
:>social .behaviors (whatever may be their status in teaching), - 
, while; .t^ie^rjmaininff two probably contain elements of more common 

n?^?h^'^4^^^'P'Tc "-"-'^^ imitatinB either the general style 
or the^uspecific. behaviors, shown by ^a model teacher, the trainees 
.in,,;.ange,',S': study rtiay have been using and putting together 

■i;^n^'°''-|^K^I*'^P^^^^ behaviors. When complex social and 

emotional^ belta VI or s are acquired through modeling, it is 
gener.all;y^assumed that, the compdnent behavioVs already have been 
learned .CBandura, and Walters 1961). ' / ■ ' 

Obse^^^itioha^ 'learning may' be par t i cula^rly appropriate for 
th|^em.otive, expressn^e aspects- of teaching behavior that are 
difficult to convey .through language. For example, although the 
characteristic of -teacher "enthusiasm". may be d&veldp^d through 
gpded practice, CCollins If 78) , it and other expressive ^ ^ 

^ ciiar^cteristicr such as telcher warmth may be a# effectively and 
.more^ directly influenced by the viewing of carefully selected 
; models or- examples. „ With the many teaching skills that are 
fS^^ ^^.^^'■^u^ conceptual, however, there are substantial 

reasons to emphasize conceptual rather than observational 
Blelarf 979br instruction (Gliessman, Pugh, and ' 

" V : ' ■ - ^ , / ' ' ' ■: ■ ■ ' ° . '■' / 

Concept Learnin g 

Models and examples can affec-t teaching performance 
andirectiy-^through their role in acquiTing concents -as well as 
drrectly through observational learning. The term "concept"' Is 
used here m the sense of a category of like or similar behaviors 
that can be distinguished from other categories of behavior. For 
example,, the concept of "teacher approval" typically U used to 
refer to the varied teacher statements, gestures./ and express ion's 
that convey satisfaction with or acceptance of what a pupil has 
done or said. Approval can be distinguished as a concSpt from 

disapprpval," which impl ies . di ssat i sf act ion-or rejection.'- 
Similarly, the concept, of "convergent question" can be 
distinguished from the concept of "divergent, question" in that 
the -former produces a predictable response;' this general 
characteristic- is a distinguishing feature of convergent * ' 

questions that tiiemselves may vary widely in fdrm and content. 

Viewing a teaching skill, as a concept to be acquired implies 



"that the immediate goal af instruction is toncept ual : To be 
iearned are the essential characteristics of a skill, its 
specific uses in teaching and how it is distinguishable from 
other skills^ Mastery of a concept may^be tested by the ability 
to correctly Identify new examples of a skill in a film«ed'or 
videotaped protocol, to construct neU examples, or to apply the 
concept in the^ InterpretatiQn of teaching situations^ With 
respect to the means of learning, concepts , evidence Mlustrates 
that a clear, complete definition of a skill and' a variety of ^ 
examples both contribute to mastery of a concept CGliessman and 
Pugh 1978); this finding is conslsteht with more general evidence 
on concept Learning (Anderson and Kulhavy 1972 ; ClaVk . 1971 ) * ' ' 

The emphasis on Concept master y in the precedlijg paragraph 
is deliberate and reflects an assumption that having a cleafr 
understanding of a .teaching skill and its uges increases the 
likelihood that it *will be remembered and used in appr.opriate 
teaching situations. A vague or uncertain grasp of a skill,' on, 
the other hand, makes it less likely that the rkill will be, 
sufficiently Salient . for- the teacher to easily recall and use. 
This reasoning is based on the^^proposi t ion that-^ane of the uses 
of a concept is to recall the ^splutidn to a redpgnizable problem 
that can then be acted upon (Ausubel, Movakyand Haneslan 1978), 

QoncaptUial as well as observational effects on practice are 
almost certainly reflected in tftse teacher 'training materials 
and methods referred to in the previous section that utilize! 
models or examples. ^The clearest evidence of the, effect of 
concept learning on performance, however, should be in those 
studies that once again do not incorporate practice as part of 
training* Several studies have used such a concept learning 
focus with signif leant effects on skill- acqui si tion (Gliessman, 
Pugh, and tiielat 1979a; Kleucker 1974; Wagner ^973); a closer 
look at two Of these studies should clarify the ^ evidence . 

In Wagner *s study, preservice teachers who learned through 
media-based exampj^es to differentiate the concepts of 
, St udent - cent er ed and teacher-centered teaching were better able 
to exhibit student - cent ered, ski 11 s than Here either an untrained 
group or a group that received conventional micr oteachi ng 
training,. Partial verification that the cofitepts had been 
learned was obtained through a measure of concept acqui'si tionj^ 
Categorizing instances of teacher behavior in terms of 
student -cent ered and teacher-centered styles * The group membe^rs . 
who were conceptually trained were not provided the opportunity 
to practice . student-centered skills before being .called on to 
^perform them. Wagner interpreted the results of his study as ^ 
indicating not only t]iat concept - based training i s, suf f ici ent to 
induce change In teaching behavior, but also that when such 
training is conjoined with practice^ (as is often the case in 
mi crot eachi ng ) , it Is conceptual learning alone that accounts ^r 
change in performance. , ^ 

A, study by Gliessman, Pugh, and Bielat Cl979a) provides . 
further evidence of the effectiveness of concept -Based training'. 
In this study, a group of 20 experienced teachers were divided 
into instructional and noninstruct ional groups. Instruction 
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consisted of analyzing protocol films illustrat ing a two discussion 
skills, ^^probing^' and inf ormi ng , V The criterion for measuring 
acquisition was accuracy in identifying instances of these skills 
portrayed on a filmed "test protoebl." The trai-ned group was not 
provided practice in usin^g the ski lis themselves . After ~" 
completion of training, all teachers Wer6 administered the test 
of concept acquisition; as predicted, the trained group achi evfed 

_ igniX lc ^ n 1 1 y h igh^r_^._nie an^s core. >Approximat ely a week later, . 
mil teachers were asked to teach a topic to groups of 
undergraduate sltudpnts • The teachers in the trained group 

.^exhibited the skills of/^obing and informing with a 
significantly higher mean frequency. Thus ^ concept ual 
instruction alone resulted in^^ both hi gher mean cdncept 
acquisition scores and higher mean frequencies of use of the 

. skills themselves . 

Both studies yielded evidence of significant gains in 
concept acquisition scores, as well as in frequency of using the 
ref erent\ski Us * The same results are reported in Kleucker's 
study. The evi dence^ i s cons i stent with and tends to support the 
hypothesis that concept learni ng is important in the acquisition 
of teaching ski lls^ However , a more dire^ct test of that ^ 
hypothesis wauld seek evidence that the level of- concept 
acquisition among trainees was positively cor^xelated with the 
frequency of using the relevant skills. In the study condi|cted 
b)^ the author and hiSkco- investigators , a positive and 
significant* corralatiott^was found bfetween relative accuracy in 
identifying instances^ oy probl,ng and inf orming and frequency of 
using those skills, , ' ^ . . 

The results o£ a second study partially supported the 
earlier findings. A grdup of 30 experienced teachers learned^ 
through filmed examples to identify the skill of probing as prie ■ 
of a set of discussion skills. As, part of another unit in the 
course, they were required, to teach a substantive topic tg small 
groups of undergraduate students. Frequency of using the .skill 
of probing was assessed from audiotapes of the teaching sessions. 
The group was divided at the median level in frequency of probing 
and the two subgroups were .compared on several indices of concept 
acquisition. Although they did not differ significantly in two 
simpler concept' acqui si t ion tasks, they did differ significantly 
in their abilities to apply to the i r teachi ng the concept of 
probing i nterpr et i velyg- - in terms of Bloom's taxonomy, the 
highest level conceptual task required (Gliessman, Push, and 
Bielat 1979b). ^ " , ? 

The evidence described in the ^preceding paragraphs has shown 
(a) that conceptual learning, in the absence, of practice 
influences teaching performance; Cb) that concept acquisition 
scores increase along with increased use of the skills to which 
they refer; and * Cc) a positive relajtionship between level of " 
concept acquisition and frequency of using the referent skills. 
Although the evidence tends to 'support the hypothes i s tha t ■ 
knowledge and understanding ^f concepts leads tp increased use of 
the teaching skills to which the concepts ,re&^f, the value of 
practice is clearly called into question. 



Learning Jhro ugh Pra ctice 

' The ^Jrm ''practice^* has several definitionSj but used here, 
it refers to performing under controlled conditlotis^ Vi(ith the 
intention of improving on%- s 'performance . This meaning is 
decidedl/ different from practice in the. sense of general 
experience or practice teaching*- The essential' condit^tdns for 
practice a^e establ ished when a "target'' skill is specified^ 
content and conditions are arranged for using it^ and the 
complexity of the teaching' settings i^ controlled , Although\thi s 
may be accompl ished in the classroontV^t is more likely to be 
achieved in a laboratory setting* In teacher training , ' 
microtedching is'^a generally familiar example of learning through 
practice* In microt eachi ag , *a tar'get teaching skill or set of; 
skills is specif ied; -appropriate content is planned for using f 
that^skill or set of* skills; degrees of control are achieved \ 
through limiting the numbers of students (f lye or six are usually 
used), the /total teaching time (five to ten minutes is common), 
and ylhe content, to be taught (a single topic ,is *usudl;ly " 
selected); and finally, a second practice sessibn^r "reteach" is 
armnged (Oliver 0 1970) . . * ^ 

/ Before the^first practice session, students are .usually 
provided mn overview that typically includes filmed models and 
examples • . Sound instructional reasons can be cited' for ' including 
the overview component, -as well as fo^r videotaped, .audiotape'd,^ or 
verbal feedback that usually follows practice -(Hudgi^ns 1974) * 
Al though ',t he training .sequence of (a) overview followed by (b) 
pract ice/f olflowed by (c) feedback is considered to be sound 
t rainirig^^^'prDcedur e , i t present s ^ soma ^robl^ems in inter pret at ion 
of results, because It Is difficult to separate the effect of , 
practice both from the effects of conceptual and observational 
learning provided by the examples or models on the ©n^' hand-, and 
from , the effects of feedback on the other * Some investigators , 
most notably MacLeod and Mclntyre (1977) and Wagner (1973), ^ - 
contend* that concept ual . learning, accounts for the improvemenf of 
teaching skills through practice, but other writers undoubtedly 
pose the same argument for the use of feedback. The fact is that 
the data are too limited to make confid&nt statements about the 
effect of pract ice by 1 tsel f on performance Cruller and, Manning 
1973) . - 

An attempt to isolate the effect of practice, however, may 
not be highly useful. Firs.t, the logic reflected in the 
three-part training sequence is compelling enough /that using 
practice as a sole means of learning seems unnecessarily 
limiting. Second, ample ^evidence shows that ;'training oh. the 
basis of.this sequence results in changes in teaching performance 
(Gliessman 1980). Third, this evidence is consistent with a 
large body of empirical research on the acquisition of complex 
ski lis- -physical, perceptual, concept ual-- that veriii;es the 
effect«^of focused or gijn!ded practice in ski 11 . development 
(Hudgins 1974). Although the analogy between teaching skills and 
such skills as gymnastics, target shooting, and problem solving 
can be .easily overdra^^, the daily evidence that skills are 



. acquired and modifi'ea through practice is sufficiently abundant 
to expect" the same to be true of |eachi ng - ski 11 s . ' 

Some teacher educators have been legitirndtely concerned that 
the 'skills- acquired through practice in a laboratory setting are 
V not_ applied by the learner in an actual classroom, and some 
empirical evidence justifies their concern. Peterson (1973) 
calledKfor a reexamination of the pl^ee of laboratory practice 
specif ically microteaching,. after failing to find expected ' 
differential training effects in the classroom. In a better 
designed study, Cppeland (1975) failed .to detect in the ■ ■ 
elementary classrbom changes in a questioning skill of preservice 
teachers that had clearly been evident after laboratory training. 

The evidence, from both studies sugg.ests that the problem of 
"applicational transfer" can be overcome. " In a later study, 
Copeland (1977) demonstrated that the meaiT frequency with which 
student teachers used a practice teaching skill in the classroom 
' was influenced by'indirect or direct intervention by a critic 
teacher. In this, study, a critic teacher's modeling of a newly 
acquired skill or a^pparent pro-vision of effective supervision was 
related to the.Jrequehcy with whych that teaching skill was used 
by student teachers'. ' It may also be that the sk|ills selected for 
training are related to the likelihood of .transfer to the 

^ classroQin. Mohlman, Coladarci, and Gage (1980) recently reported 
that practices are more likely to be. adopted by practicing 
teachers if , 'amQ|ig other things, the pr act i ces - are acceptable , 
philosophically %nd they hold the' promise of pay.off in terms/of 
■student, learning. Hence,' not surprisingly, both the practices of 
supervifors and- tffe selection of 'skilll to be acquiredlappear to 

..influence the, extent to which those skills- are applied'^ in a 
classroom. • 

. ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' . . ■ ■ 

Learning From Feedba ck ' ^ 

"Feedback" refers to information gainid by a performer about 
; use of a- process and its effects J In. the teaching process, the 

inf.ormation gained may include a teacher»s use of ques'tioning 
. skills, clarity in explaining, or physical movement in the, 
, classroom a& well ag the effects of these- skills' and behaviors on 
^ pupils. Evidence reveals that when a teacher is provided such 
infdrmation, it can and does Influence teaching performance. 

As noted in. the, section on practice, feedback commonly is 
provided as part of practice. The use of practice with feedback 
, has resulted in the aGquisition of both simple skills, such as 
the use of approval (Kleucker 1974); and also complex skills, 
.such as using an instructional strat.egy that is balanced in its 
demands on higher and lower order thought processes and on 
teacher .and studeirf \partici'pation (Perlberg and B^r-On 1980) In 
studies iuch as t,iies%, the influence of feedback alone, like 
practice,, is dp^i cult to isolate because feedback is conducted 
so frequentl)r^n. con junction . wit.h practice. However, indirect 
evidence supports the importance of feedback. 

"In studies that have directly compared the influence of 
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different feedback media Cfor example , videotape replay, 
audiotape replay, and verbal, report) on skill acquisition (Turney 
et al . 1973), the medium used for' feedback frequently has made a 
difference in skill acquisition. On the basis of that evidence, 
the recommendation of most inves ti gators seems to favor videotape 
replay, audiotape replay, and ^verbal report in 4©c^6&sing order 
of preference. Although it is difficult to^ generalize from these 
s tud[i as ^ because the evidence is inconsistent Cfer example, the 
effectiveness of a specific medium may depend ^=€m the specific 
skill* that is to be acquired), the fact that the feedback medium 
frequently made a diffeTence suggests that feedback contributes 
srgnificantly to skill acquisition through practice. 

When feedbacl| is provided on the classroom performance of 
teachers, its Influence on teaching performance is qui-te clear. 
Gaining information on their own classroom performance has been 
found to significantly affect teachers^ in various aspects of 
teaching: the use of indirect influence CBondl 1970; Leonard, 
Gies, and Paden/ 1971) ; varying the level of -questions asked 
according to pupil respjonses [Moore, Schaut, and Fritzges 1978); 
and style of body posture .CDawson, Dawson, and Forness 1975). In 
these and similar ca|,es, information gained by teachers on their 
performance ha^s in£i€eneed that performance. 

Good and^Brophy,*C'1974) provide especially clear evidence on 
the effect of feedback. In their study, practicing teachers were 
given objective information to influence their interaction with 
two groups of first grade^pupils, those who seldom volunteered 
answers to quistipns or initiated interaction Clow participants), 
and 'those who were seldom giyen the opportunity to^respond a 
second time when their first w^s unsuccessful (low extensions). 
The teachers were given a list of pupils by name in these two 
categories and a list of contrasting pupils (that Is, those who 
were high participants and those who were given greater 
opportunity for second responses). The teachers were eneburaged 
to invite greater part Ic/ipat ion and to. 'provide more second 
chances for pupil s in the low groups, and they wer.e given a 
rationale for these actions. As a result of the intervention, 
the teachers significantly increased their rates of prolonging 
their contacts with low extension pupils and of initiating i . 
contacts with' low ^parficipat ion pupils* The results also 
Included Incidental performance changes toward greater u^e of 
praise, less criticism.^ and' increased feedback with both groups* 

A particularlx interesting aspect of this study L^.^that ^ 
feedback cons 1 sted 'of summary information and did not delpend on 
the use of more complex Teedback media. In this study afid in 
others (e.g;, Bmmer 1971 ) ^ . verbal report has been used \ 
successfully, as hps^ videotape replay CKleucker 1974) , audiotape 
replay (Davis and Smoqt 1970 J , and computer display (Semmei 
1976), Lt is doubtful whether the same psychological processes 
are involved in gaining Information through' such varied means. 
Fuller and Mannings (1973) pointed. out that the learning and 
emotional processes Involved in viewing oneself on videotape are 
both complex and hypothetical. Thus ,^ when feedback is referred 
to it should be remembered that the term is being used in a 
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descriptive sense and does not refer to a unified 
In providiftf^feedback through anf medium, however, that 
ik-siimwft focus thi teacher ' s attention on- some aspect of his 
-teaching per formanc©. Without such ■ focus , the effect of 
fe^back is*likely to? ^distractive and- diffuse, two qualities 
tha%%|ppe4r to eharacteff'ze ^many .feach'^-s ' first reaction to 
see^rfg themseives on vi4ePlape ff and Manning 1973) . That a 

— highMejree of focus is.U^ething to be achieved, rather than s. " 
assumed IS evident . in ^ #udy reporffed by. Diamond (1978) . She ' 
found tfat the- content ,of^ gupervisor-.t-rafhee conferences 
^ . analyzing videotape replayf was vague, lacking' in focus', and 
' restricted in the ranpe of behavi ors #,cons ijdewd . 

Other considerations are important tn'the use .of feedback-^ 
among them the amounit and nature of super visifh -and the Tmmediacy 
with. 'Which feedback is provided'. Because Peedi^ack has been a 
much studied phertomenon, considerable evidence^'has been reported 
concerning these- and similar dimenslpns (see Turney.et al. 1973)^ 
■ As. these consigerations\f all Outsldf the boundaries of this 

monograph, it ^s sufficient here td emphasize again that gaining 
iilformation from feedback can stimulate" change' in teaching 
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The four prpc|j|ses that have been discussed do not exhaust 
those that are useflfc In Uarning how to teach. In this Section, 
three somewhat more speciiMti ve ^pr ocess,^s are considered. These 

^differ ^markedly in,the .sMtes from which they are derived and in 
the extent of their -support ln|#%vidence . The first alternative 
process' depends on 1 earnin g. ^ gout effe,ctive tg^ching skills or 
practices; it has recentTyrtMnf rated some tnteresting evidence on 
"directed teacher, change" leT^g-A, Ne^Rs 1980) i Or iginat i ng' from 

. the highly practical proM*em of indming classroom teachers to 
adopt and use recommenjded pract/ces,. this informational approach 
already has yielded a signifi-cant amount of empirical data.' The 
second and third processes- reflect the applidatlon of 
psychological' and behavioral, theory to' the modff l'cat,ion and 
development of teaching skills-. However, direct evidence of 

, their eff^ectiveness in changing ^teaching performatfce is decidedly 
more limited. , ' ■ , , 

■ ^ ■ ^ 

Learning Through Information . In a series of recent 
studies, severai;'investigators have explored the effectiveness of 
an informational approach to influence teaching performance, that 
is, recommending specific practice! to teachers along with 
research evidence supporting the practices (Mohlman, Coladarci, 
and^Gage 1980; Needpis 1980). These recommendptions to riopt , 

^certain practices or skills , (asking direct questions and grving 
pr&ise or support are' examples) have been incorporated in a 

.training yanual circulated by mail or 'presented' and discussed as 
part of. sa training seminar or series of seminars^,.. Bvi dence , f rom 

.these studies indicates an increase in use' of the recommended 
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practices, although not by kll t^^cherSj n\T for all practices 
-Rather-coivMstentl^^^^^ s impl as t'^^artd most easily compr ©hended 

practices tended, to be adgp^ed by ' the clas'sroom teachers; more 
compl^ex practices tended'not to .. be aSopted . *Thi s differential 
was attributed in part to the greater clarity and speci-ficity 



s some 



\classroom pei^f ormance , for example*' was 
training procedure descri bed by Ne&dels 



The 

of -the 



an 



in 



with wlfeich sampler skills* could be des cl%i^bed, whi ch sugges 
limitations/to an approach .based on ver&l| communicatjLon, . 
Compl;ex skiffs and practices probably' are -^lUgtcul t to convey* 
without some ki^nd visual illustrations or^ e^^jpples * Jit seems 
probable , tjob , that ^Marning processes ot hqr- tffah inf ormat i onal 
processes were importaint tb-^Hie success of these studies • 
6se, of rat her/ sys temat 1 c feedback to ^ the ^ teacher f on their 

k. sj^gnif icant^ part 
(1980) •/ I 

Change Thro ugh Co gnitive Conflict . In^ rf^ i nterfest ing 
application of psychological theory, jTuckman, McCall, tfnd 
C 1969) ^attempt ed . to, modiffy the sel f-perceptions and the 
perfojrmance of teachers by inducing conflict of dissonance^ 
between what teachers perceived thfmselves to be doing and what 
observational information 'Showed them jo be doing. Briefly^ 
cognitive dissonarice theory posits that conflict od^ dispar.Hy 
a person's percepti%is or belief s'y^r between perceptions and 
behavior^ produces di scomfort ; thi s discomfort can motivate the 
individual tp thange per cept i ons or behaviors to reduce tfie 
di spar tty, ^ The investigators chose direct or, indirect teaching 
behaviors and the related cat egories of **teacher talk^* pnd . ^ 
"sCudent talk" CFlandters 1970) f or the varLables of ' teachl ng on 
which data were obtained. Experienced teachers rat e& their * owr^ 
teaching, and thin wer*e ^provided obser vat I'onal data on the actual 
occurrence of their fteaching behaviors In the various categories'/ 
Faced with *a discrepancy bet we perceived i-nd_actual behavjors, 
the teachers digpjayed both perceptual and behavioral, changes^ 
toward reducing ^the disparity between their 'behavior 'as pjerceWed. 
and as .actually exhibi ted . fhe provi^i on of \etbal .feedback . * 
itself resulted -ifi .significant change in certain aspects of 
teachi^ng behavior ^ while the initial slie of the di^prepancy 
between perc^^ption and behavior aff^^ed changes in perceptig^n 
Cthe gireater "the initial discrepancy, the greater the change-in / 
the way the teachers viewed their own -^teachi n'^g) . 

The methodoltogy used in this s-tudy would be unconventional 
as ^ a training methodology, because the expected changes were not 
directional. For example, the teachers mijht have become either 
more consistently direct or more consistently i^dlreA In their 
teaching behavior. For a teacher educator committed^o indirect 
teaching as a preferred style, the changes toward greater 
indirectness that occurred in the study^%tJSt be. viewed as 
f ort ui tous , ' not intentional. It might be expected, however , .that 
an experienced teacher ^typically would have in place a working, 
wel 1 - establ ished teaching st yl e *as well - as a per cept ion of that . 
style. If this is true and if al'ternatlve styles are defensible^^ 
then a realistic approach to.inservice training might ha to 
reveal inconsistencies between per cept ion and b^haviof.i Such an 
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appToach might result in movement toward greater coltfrence in 
teaching performance * in the case of more conventional 
approaches to training, where a/ preferred or ideal style, or set 
of behaviors is assumed> dissonance might be 'creat&d or 
compounded ^by an explicit and convincing presentation o^f 
ide'al style or behavl^or< ' 
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A long- rtanding tenet of 
,fevior is strongly influenced ^by i t's 
result ^'in satisfying or confirming 
that do not tend no^t to recur, L 



an 

recorded on 
asking * 

uency. If 
training may 



consequences. . Behaviors 
outcomes tend to recur; thpsey 

This iSj i^n brief/. the theoretical proposition on which a 
behavi oralV approach to acquiring 'or modifying teaching - ski lis 
might be based (McD'onald 197p)* /This process might begin with 
analysis, of a trainee's behafvi or (most conveniently 
videotape) to determing if 4. desired skilly such^as 
e val uat i ve ques t i ons occurs/ and , Jf so^ with what 
the skill pccurs With reasoriiable frequencyi further 
be unncessary, bu^ if it ^occurs infrequently , a trainee should be 
given the opportunVity to /perform the sl^ill. Any success in 
performance should\be noted by the trainee and perhaps confirmed 
or *a^proved by ^ supervi^pr. If the specific questioning skill 
does not occur ^ a traine 
analyzed and encQurageme[nt or praise 
having Any^ evaluative cqnitent * while 
aspects of questioning 
process, the skill of 
establishe4r^adily* t 
such a behavior managem 
significant changes in 

Although the proces 



general ^questioning skills' should be 
offfred for those questions 
/for the moment s other 
rje ignored. Thrdugh^such a shaping 
^ing evaluative questibns should be v 
gethef with the use of prompts and cues^ 
rit ^ pr pcess the o ret ical ly can resul jt in 
er f or man ce • < 
es it suggests are quite consist:ent and 



coherent the^oret ically , ^he evidence on behavioral training of 
teachers is neither ffbyndant nor Consistent In their recent ' 
'review of the literdture pn behavioral teacher training, Robinson 
and Swanton (19.80) could JMentify only six studies that met their 
stringent feou^irement of Aemoristrat ing the generalization of 
changes in t^cM.ng behavibr* to classroom sett ings other than 
those in which "the training had occurred. The Reviewers further 
concl^uded that the resear chvmethodology was' sufficiently sound in 
only three of those studie'S to make evidence of skill 
generalization convincing. However > the summaries of the studies 
suggest that the training process may be judged more effective if 
the less- str i-ngant , more typical criterion'Of changed performance 
during training were applied* ^ ' 

Effective behavi or al tral nlng is both logistically difficult 
and time consuming because of the intensive focus required on 
both the skill and the indi^piduAl 
small numbers of trainees and th 
tnvoiveJ^ in the studies that Robi^ 
likely that such an intensive eff 
methods. One wonders about the e 

training, ' because the kinds of skills addressed in these studies 
(e^g,^ the use of^praise and direct\ i\nstruction) often Jiave been 



trainee. Judging from the — 
extended training^times ' 
son- and Swajison reviewed, it is 
rt characterized the training 
ficiency of behavioral \teacher 
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attacked successfully through 'far less intensive ^nd . ' , ' K 

time-consuming raethods^ of traioing. This'fact leaves fehe ^ 
irnpresslor| that the uftique^value of learning how' to teach through 
behavi:oR|F procedures rejnains untested; of.fhand, such procedures- ' " 
appear tat, be particularly suitable for sjcills that are for som,e 
r.eason difficult to acquire or for undesirable behaviors that are 
difficult to eliminate. . ' 



inied Processes 



After consldertng the varied al tfernat i vgs ^ it seems^ 
^ reasonable to speoulate about the_^ effects "of combining different 
.processes in a trainiTig ^sequence . As in the cases of 
microteaching and the mi^icoursej combinations of observational,' 
practice," md feedback components are typical,' and are supported^. 
' ^^By a sound rationale. As Jdyce and W.eil: ^l^SO) pointed out , a 
fully developed/^training riodel'' approach to instTruction reflects 
the influence of training psychology, cybernetics , behavior 
\ theory, and systepa^nalysis . The result is a particularly 

powerful approach tminstituting change, especially in the area 
\ of phy^sical skills,^ / ' 

Little evidence' suggests, however, \that training on fft^, 
basis of such a model provides any unusual adva^ntage in terms of 
the development of teaching skills. Generalfly', the use of ai 
observational or practice or ■ feedback componerit:. al^dhe ^ re^ullTs in 
equivalent/ gains in^ ^errbrmahce"' (GliessmBn 1980Ci > - ThreW- possible 
^ reasojis may account for this rather surpVising finding. First, " 
thiB slmplfe-pccurrence^ of skills, which^is a common criterion in 
^studies of^^teaQher training, may be insensitive to major • - 
differences in instruction pr training. Comparisons of comple)^ 
processes with sirigle/processes or of different single processes 
may be unproductive unless more' refined criteria are used to / 
.^assess, the effects of traihing.; Second, , sufficient attention has 
not always been givtn to refining the i processes that are. 
combined. For. example, if concepts are 'not mastered,^ if feedback 
is not focusedX and if provision is not made for repeated - 
practice, the effec;t o-f combining such^ incomplete processes might 
well be disappointing. Third, and most likely,- the effectiveness 
of a tiratning model ^hat combines different processes seems to 
^ have been demonstrated particularly f\or physical skills. As 

noted/previously, physical skills are notably dissimilar to_ the 
verbal and social skills- that are characteristic of^ teaching, _ _ _ 

behaViors, teaching 

- behavior may be influenced simply by far less complex trairiing or 
instructional processes . ' ~/ 

Still, e vi dence on the effect s of processes combi ned in a 
training model remains important, because of the possibility that 
teachers differ in the opportunities they need to acquird a , 
skill., ^^or example, al though teacher s of high ability may learn 
quickly from a minimal amount of highly focused' feedback or from 
^ a few well-chosen examples , ^teachers of less ability may require 
more of bo^h in\addition to the .opportunity for extensive 
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'pracPice* 4t present , we simply *^do not have the dat aHStecessary 
to /resolve this question, „ 

Use, and RetehtioH of Acquired Skills 

Assigning tl>at teaching skills can be learned through varied 
processes, the question^ remains , Will the ski 11 s that have been 
learned during teacher preparation be used in' classroom teaching? 
Compared with the evidence on acquired teaching skills, the 
evidence on this question is^^scant, and what there is suggests 
-that one simply cannot assume that acquired skills will be used 
and will persi's^j A better question might ask. Are there ways of 
/increas^ing the likelihood that acquired skills will b6 applied in 
the classroom? The evidence on this question is more j 
encouraging; the following generalisations from tbis evidence 
depend in part /on NCopelandvS ( 1977) study of the application of 
skilVs .acquired thnough * microt eaching and on the findings • 
reported by Mohlmany Coladarci, and Gage (1980) in their study of 
factors influencing teaahers'' adopt ^on of #ec©^mmended practices. 

e The nat^ur^ of the ski lis themsel ves is . important in at least 
three senses- - thei r cornplexity, rationale^ and effect on student 
performance*, A complex set/ of skills which implies^l, major 
change ^n classroom p'jrgce^ore often has "'built- in'' obstacles to ^ 
its , All ^^xample is; the ''mastery €eachin|'*-;strat6iy, w 

requires fpr many teachers a new approach to classroom ] 
instr^c^t Ibn^* Emphasis in mastery* teaching is placed on setting 
objectiye^,' frequent testing, and remedial teaching (Okey 1977).. 
Although thi s -strategy i's of demonstrmf ed ef f ect i vensss in 
infeea^ing pupil learning and it can be/,acquired through 
trainings evidence demonstrates that .Inexperienced teachers COkey 
1977) and teachers irt some kinds of ^chool settings (Van^Slckle 
and Ehman 1975) may have difficulty putting it into practices It 
IS likely that school pol ici es and practices (for example, with 
respect to grading and prepar at ion . time) as well as school 
resources^must be changed to etlcou;rage the general use -df^ ^Such ^ : 
GrOmpl0;X set of .skills* : ^ ' ; / ? ./ 

A ket ' ol ski lis is. more 1 ikeXy to be ^sedr if:- i teacher has a 
philosophical commitment to ^ those skills/ Td , be adopted,- a new ,y 
way of teaching had best be in harmony with a teaeher'^s beliefs 
about the nature and goal 5 of k^teaching . Although this premise 
seems logical enough, its extension to the present ^/tralninf of 
teachers is somewhat unset tl ing> Assuming that- tlie teaching ' 
skills addressed in studies 06 teacher training represent what 
teachers are expected to learn, teachers had better beleive in t 
asking ''higher or-der" questions and in student-cent ered teaching . 
Questioning taxonomies (generally based on Bloom 1956) and 
observation systems for an indirect/direct style (generally 
Flanders 1970) doininate the sources, from which prescribed/ ^ 
teachirig ski 11 s ar^ -der i ved . It ii doubtful that these/ two 
conceptual systems^lone represent adequately the systems of 
belief that teachers have about teaching. In fact , some Evidence 
suggests that twchers do not value learning more ways to^ promote 
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pupil personal growth ( Inger sail Ug^T^ a major aim. of 
student^centered teaching, Tfc kno,w w^at teachers do value is a 
most impbrtant^liafeis fof identifyi|ng the skillJS that ^ they are 
likely ^to use as well as ac^ire, j' 

The potential feffect:o£ a teaching skill on, student ^ learni ng^ 
or interest appears also to be ■ an important consilerat ion for 
teachers, Moh'lman and her -co- invest igators report that providing 
empirical evidence of how a teaching practice influences learning 
tends, to facilitate adoption 'of that ^ pract ice ,^ ^S^tf^ 'again it 
must be admitted that teaching skill s' addressed ^^^tudies of 
teacher training leave a great deal to be desired with respect to' 
this finding. . The skillp typically .addressed, in those studies ^ 
tend to be similar' in form to Jthose addressed, in studies of 
te&cher effectiveness (for example/ they tend to be interactive 
skills. in bothrcases). It. would be difficult to build a 
rat ionale l^^ terms of anstudent learning, howe^ver, for the specific 
skills kd^ressed in training studies. &age C 1978-) pointed out ^ 
that; the'/res^arch 'On teacher trainf\ig and {he research on the, , 
effects of teacher behaviors have progressed independently of one 
another,^ In that content ion , he is correct; the specif ic» skills^ 
that teachers ha v^e be^n expected to acquire in t^rainihg studies ' 
frequently" differ from , the skills and practices that have been . 
found to correlate with student learning* / 

^ ' A .judicious select ion o£ skills to be learned, however, is 
hot sufficient to assure their use in ^the classroom. There also 
must be colleglal and administrative siippprt for the use of newly 
acquired or modif ied-skills. The importance of the cooperating 
teacher^s influence on the use of skills acquired prlop to . ^ 

practice teaching has ^already been noted\/ A major, problem is to 
^assure that teacher s , colleagues , and administrators" agree en t!he 
importance of using specific skills. Such " 
based- on . rational and enlpJ/rical grounds,., a' 
probably more hope than reality, . , 

. A related problem that^ has been inves 
&requ#ntly..ls the iong^ retention of acquired ski 11 s 

Teacher training studies generally have co^isidered immediate^ 
post- training changes tn^ performance without attending to longer 
term, -effects . However /..d'n ^Hat has become 'almost a classic 
study, Borg 61972) demonsrtf kted that teachert were able to ' 
exhibit approximately half 'of a set of teaching skills acquired 
through practice-based training" three years following the 
training period'. He attributed their retention in part to 
overt raining, Ca miriicourssJcompr islng many training elements was 
used) and in part to the teacher opport uni ty; to use the skills 
in the^^r daily teachingt^' ' " - 

Although 1 imited/ the evidence on both use and retent ioTi ^ 
acquired teaching skills is encouraging. The importance of 
furthet, research is clear, bui the val^ue of that research depends 
in part on the definition of Mre refined sMll criteria. To do 
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1 though tJ 

ti gated even less 



less probably would ^result in, the kinrf of 
t'hat currentiy must be drawn from research 



q:u^\if led conclusions 
H'eacher training. 
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. J.' r : 'Qx^etjLa ot Teaching Performance , \: . 

Pr-eviously in this monograph .reference has been made to the 
limitation imposed on ^evidence by the general dependence on 
incidence or frequency of '^us ing a- teaching-^ski 11- as a performanxe 
criterion* Although the ability to exbihit a specified skill 
such as asking a higher order quest ion or express ing approval is ' 
of consequence, it is a rudimentary kind of evidence for skillV 
acquisition,^ Exhibiting evea several simple skills would not 
appea^ to be ^a sufficiently complex task to provide a crucial 
test of learning. This may explain why few teacher training ■ 
studies report an absence of charige in^ teaching performance* 1 . 
From a |)ractical point of jd^^iiu this state of, aHairs leaves the 
trainee or teachfer wlthoLmTa' clear picture of whrft she is) to_ 
learn to'do at.more than ai basic Ipvel , From thr viewpoint of 
research on learning how to. teach, it restricts the empirical 
data that^ are needed to refine the prpcasses that have been 
di scussed earl ier • 

The question of what the criteria of ski lied teaching ' 
performance should be, ot course, is a^ complex one to address; , 
^its complications and implications go^ far^ be'ydtid what can be ' 
^dispussed in this monograph. What we can do here is establish 
the location and boundaries, ;0^ the problem; in othef; words, we 
^can identify the aspectV of" classroom, per formM^ in which - ■ 
criteria might be ultimately soughtjand'stateSr The discussion - 
that follows, then, is decidely exploratory, and far from 
definitive;. ' : , - ^ 

Fpom the viewpoint of acquiring or improving>6.eaching 
skills, performance driteria should^^ be stated in terms of those 
variables that Dunkin and Biddle (1974) refer to '^'^ Vprocess 
variables." These variables, which refer to teacher .and pupil \ 
behavlors. ih Jhe qlassroomj, are inf luenaed.; by such "presage ' ' 
variables** as teacher charatter 1st ics and experience and by such 
''context variables" as pupil character isticsV classroom : 
conditions, ahd school setting. ,^*Product variables," in 
contrast, refer to the results of classroom instruction, for 

^example subject matter achievement, attitudes, and personal 
growth of pupils. Although it is plausible to argue that _ ' 
teaching effectiveness ultimately must be assessed on the hasis 
of such product variables as pupil achievement (Borich 1977), the 

.^bjectives of trainirig cannot -usefully be specified in terms of^ 
product variables alone. This is because product variables do 
not directly describe the classroom behavior of the teacher nor 
always of the'^^ pupil* 

To identify cr i ter.ia; that are usef ul for training, one must , 
Lnstead focus on ' the process war iable of , teacher behavior. Only 
by doing so can one communicate to the trainee or teacher what he 
or she is to leajn to dd^^as a result of training* Teacher 
behavior, howeverj Can^e viewed from somewhat different 
perspectives- -as behavior ;in itself .and as behavior in ' . : 
interaction with^pupil behavior. Each perspective suggests a* 
somewhat fliffereni way of talking about performance criteria. ' 
The remainder of thi s sect ion explores a few of the possibilities 



,1, 



and' problems inherent in each of these approaches to defining 

' .criteria. . ■ . v . : r ^.r^'hr ^.^^^ ~ ■ - \ ' ' 



" Teachfr Process iC^lterl ' ' ^ ■ / ' 

It is commpn^ pracjicQ^ as, noted, to state the ; ob jject i ves and ' 
. % assess^the effedts of training in terms of teaching skills alone/' . 
Typically:, kn studies- of teacher training, the'^f requ^ency with \:l 
which trainees exhibit a^skill (such as asking; higher order/ ^ - 
questions or expressing, approval J '^is^ noted-'a^ntf^^r^port A few 

investigators have :aIso identifl^ qualitative characteristics in 
^ terms of which taaching,,akidls -might ^e^ These have^ ^. V 

^ included the degree ^f'learner-centefedneji^^ personal suppo^^/ ' 
^and.the logical^ consistency that cjlaracter izes a.teacher's : 
instructi,onal behavior. Such qua0^^ v 
. . reflect phi.l^sophical positions bh the nature of : good teachlrtg. 
;; As DuTtkin and' Biddle 0974:3; j:uggestV s hold the vifew ' ' 

that '^teaching should be itinrulating, democrat ic ,^ or warm because , / 
. o£ the. inherent superior! ty of these qualities," ^ ^ . 

; Ih general, however, teacher educators probably are better V. 
;"^^^^^^^isfied when teaching skills are empha%i^t^d in training beca:use ' 
those skills have been found to correiate pos i tlvely with pupil 
product variables such as academic achievement (BorLch. .1977 ; -^^^ 
Dunkin and Blddle .1974) * Borich (1979) prcnrldas an example of / : ^ 
^ how teacher educators mights select teachin^^ills on" t basis ^ ' 
^ to incorporate in teather-^training. Sy^theaizing f ive ^dif f erent ^'v 
correlational studies, he- Mentif led a limited number oE'teaching v\ - 
**cpmpefencles" associated, with^ pupil' achie\{ement at the ^ ^'-z ' 

elementary level. These competencies included^ using^ flexible ^ 
rules, gaining and keeping pupil atteritign^ .tedc^^^^ the class as 
a unit, and encouraging^ pupii-mit imted^^uestlprrswt Although 
Botich did 'not do so, It'^ouid be possible to/ specify |:he 
- . teaching "skills- that ^arfe" basic, to these competencies ^i^nd ^ state ^ 
: " ' ttvem as ob j ect Iv^es to^ be acquired through training. ^ ' 

— ; In all of ' thesi Examples- -whether quant i tat ive ^or. 

qualitative criteria were applied and whether or not skills were 
; \ralidated against pupil product standards — the focus was dn ^ / . ^ 
^. - teacher processes. These .processes were assessed without 
■.immediate reference to pupil behavior or achievement, \- ^ 

' • • • . - ^ ^ ' ■ . * ■ 

Interactive Process Criteria ' ■ ^ ^ 

' ■ _ ^ . ■ ' " ' " ^ -"r ' ' -■ ■. 

Another', more cbmplex way of defining criteria is in terms - . 
of the iTiteractive character istics of teaching skills^ Such 
.characteristics as the rgsppn'siv^hess'' or 'adapt Iveness which . = " 

a; teacher interacts ^witli piiplls are ^xajTiples . Critetia of this 
ty$>e^ might be applied to a teacher - i^use of quest ions : Are those 
questions appropriate in difficulty' to the CQnceptual maturity of 
pupils? Are they relevant to the content of %upil responses? 

'An example of; the application ot 'interactive criteria, can be 
■jm;*;^^^ in a stud)^vby Moore and his ;cp- invest igators. C 1978) ; 
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this study, fee4back gathered from atiserving teachers with their 

-.classes was used' to encourage chante' in teachlri^^ 
The investigators were concerned with several interactive 
behaviors: attending- to pupirs who needed attention; trying 
yaried.,reactions to pupils who were not paying attention; varyinfl 
.the content , form, and difficulty level of questions asked of 
pupils whp nad^pewlmisly ans incorrectly. As a result of 

^^?®°Sra type^f In in this study 

slSnrfwantly changed their behavior In the desired direction in 
each of -the three categories. Increases In pupil attention and 
in correct answers to .questions also were evident. Although 
^these-r^ults -are interesting in themselves/ it is important to ' 

_ note next that .th4 Interactive use of teaching skills 'was - 

:suocessfully ^dlf ied and assessedr The adaptiveness and 
variability of teacher behaviors, in reaction to pupil responses, 
were significantly changed. " , ^ 

• _ ' Thus iar, i/e have been concerned with the responsiveness or 
adaptiveness of teaching skills contingent upon a teacher's 
perceptionof a Bupil^s understandingi attitude, or interest. A 
teacher's questions or .ins,tructlons may also be adapted to 
information about the achievement level, socioeconomic status 
and perhaps sociometric status of diff^ent pupils. The first 
two, variables, in particular,' have b^enj' found to interact with 
teaching behavior- in Influencing pupil achievement (Borich 1977) 
Thus, objective information about pupils may be as important as 
the .subjective impressions of teachers in determining the timing. " 
fOTm, and content of teacher's responses. 



Ications for Research on Teaching 



The preceding comnfents on interactive processes and criteria 
provide a point of departure for considering the future of 



research on teacjier training. As we have 



seen, substantial 



evid_ence supports the idea that teaching skills can be learned 
.through a number of well-defined processes. Investigators also 
are- beginning to identify, the factors that influence the use and 
retention of teaching skills. Evidence is most wanting on the 
acquisition of teaching" skills that are genuinely interactive, 
that reflect an awareness of and adjustment " to pupil behavior. 
We have little direct evidence: on ways of acquiring more complex 

S K 1 ± X S • \ i . - 5 

We can best hypothesize that the varied processes described 
for learning less complex skills might be applicable al^o to the 
learning of more complex skills. The few training studies that 
have addressed complex, interactive skills tend to Confirm the 
effectiveness of these processes . For example, in the study by 
Moore, and his co-investigators, the primary means of skill/ 
development was systematic feedback in the form of observattion'al 
data reported to teachers on their selective attention to feils- 
variation m their attempts, to enlist pupil attention; and tRfe 
appropriateness of changes in th^* form, content, and difficulty 
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of their quest lotis. Thus, an hypothesis that providing feedback 
can effect ; 
partiaHy. substantiated. Thfe same may be found for learning' 
through observation^ reinforcement , and othe^ processes , 

It ts likely, however, that the acqutsit ion of concepts that 
describe and. interpret pupil behavior is % generally necessary 
par.t of deveLoplng interactive teaching skills. Relevant 
caneepts about pupil behavior are the basis for Interprat Ing 
pupil ^havior, and Interpretation, in turn, is the basis for 
adapt ive^ responsive teacher behavioV..^ ^ the Moore 

study, it is apparent that the teachers in this study had to be' 
able to interpret or ^ategorize pupil responses to questions as 
correct or incdrrect, and similarly to recognize when Uie content 
of incorrect responses reflected a lack of basic information. 
Without such categories, the teachers would have been unable to 
vary the form or level or to "^selecr the content of their ^ " 
questions appropriately. 
, Can teachers lea^Ti effectively to interpret or categorize 

pupil behavior In an Interactive setting? The evidence dh this 
* question is clearly affirmative. As. an example, Thigersoll and 

, Gllessman (19803 have shown that preservice teachers can learn^ to 
/ "monitor'' classroom behavior shown in a filmed situation in terms 
. of concepts that describe the task and . group focus of pupils. By^ 
acquiring and pract icing the^ use of a set of relatively simple 
categpries, the trainees increased the accuracy with, which they 
could rapidly- classify pupil behavior. Such sklllf ulness In 
monitoring, in turn, is essential to controlling pupil behavior 
with the timing, sensitivity , and accuracy that contributes to a 
smoothly running classroom. \ ^ 

To summarize, the basis for skillful teaching in an 

V ' interactive sense lies in the interpretive abilities of teachers. 
The act of interpreting pupil behavior and the act of Instructing . 
pupils should be viewed as close counterparts, the first setting 1 
the boundaries, of the instruetlonal skills to be used, and the 
second, in a sense, val Idating the interpretation that has been 
made. To identify ways of learning to teach effectively in an 
Interactive sense is a primary task for future research on ^ 
teacher training. 




r ^ .Summary ' . 

Teaching skills can be acquired or modified through various 
processes: observation, concept acquisition, practice, ^nd 
feedback. Direct evidence f rom/laboratory and classroom settings 
. shows that these processes can significantly influence teaching 
\^ performance. However, evidence does not indicate that combining 

these processes into a syigle training methodology provides any 
_ . advantape for teaching. Teaching also may be influenced by 

.providing informatioh about teaching skills, inducing cognitive 
conflict, and arranging for selective reinforcement , ^llthough 
direct evidence on the effetts of these processes is less 
, . substantial . 
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Although teaching skills may; have been acquired or iBodlfied, ' 
IfehflsLr u Evidence • . 

; indicates tather that the complexity of,, a skill,' its Acceptance 
philosbphiplly, its utility in terms of student learning, and ' 
supervisory support that it receives 4II influence the extent to 
, which a teaching skill is adopted and used . Retention of 
teaching skills over an extended period of time has been 
demonstrated, although the conditions that lead to such retention' 
have not been clearly IdTentifled. . ■ f 

The effects of the processes described are clear, but they 
are somewhat limited because incidence or frequency of occurrence 
of relatively simple teaching skills has almost uniformly been 
the criterion for learning. To extend and refine the knowledge 
about these processes will require a ref in-lng/^pl criteria to 
. Include both qualitative standards and more complex definitions 

— oi— t.ea^cliij^utAkLlX.--^t^ i s 1 i in terms 

of Interactive teacher-pupil processes is most critical t6^ 
, further Tesearch and dfevelopment in learning how to teachr ' ' 
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